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the sole creative, all-inclusive, and all-explanatory principle of
reality. He calls his philosophy iniagnism. He tells us that there
is an imagination which is not private to this or that individual,
but is cosmic. It is both creative and conservative. Fawcett coins
the term consciring to denote imagining in its active and self-
conscious aspects.
Mention may be made here of the pancalism of J. M._BaIdwin,
who believes that reality can be besf understood only in 'terms
of aesthetic experience. He calls his philosophy aesthetic inime-
diatism. We can trace his thought to Kant and Schelling. Kant
held that we see the ideal in sense only in aesthetic experience;
and following him Schelling interpreted his intuition of reality.
But Baldwin is not an absolutist: his sympathies are with the
pragmatism of James. Still, as in many other forms of idealism,
it is one of the forms or aspects of mind that is taken as the clue
to the understanding of the nature of reality.
Whitehead occupies a peculiar position. Like Bradley and many
others, he maintains that the ultimate stuff of the universe is
feeling. But he calls himself a realist. But his philosophy, as he
himself sometimes says, is only provisional realism. His leanings
towards Plato are too strong to allow him to remain a realist.
And already, by many, he is placed in the camp of the idealists.
Many idealists, who were dissatisfied with absolutism for the
reason that it failed to give adequate recognition to persons as
real beings with moral responsibility, developed a pluralistic form
of idealism, often called personal idealism. Lotze in Germany,
Ward in England, and Howisonln^Snerica may be referred to
as examples. According to them, reality is a system of personal
selves. Personality and plurality hold true even of noumena. This
is the spiritual pluralism of Leibnitz in a new form. McTaggart
also holds a similar view. His Absolute is not one, but a system
of individual selves.
In this connection, it may also be noted that, even in
absolutism, in which only one reality is posited, the Absolute
is sometimes treated as a person. This idealism is not pluralistic
but monistic.
One very curious phase of contemporary philosophy is the
idealism of the scientists. Sir James Jeans, for example, accepts
Berkeleyan idealism. He believes that, because the physical world
exhibits mathematical properties, it must have been the work of
a mathematical mind. Eddington maintains that our knowledge
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